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Roman hierarchy they would not endure to have their condition come to a trial.' "
In May, Cromwell took another opportunity of attacking the bishops. The Commons had passed a bill excluding clergymen in general from holding secular office either as judges, councillors, or mem-bers of the House of Lords, and the Upper House showed a resolution not to pass it. On this the " root and branch " men replied with a bill for the abolition of bishops altogether, which Sir Edward Bering, a noted speaker, was persuaded to introduce. Afterwards Dering repented and explained. " The Bill," he said, " was pressed into my hands by Sir Arthur Haslerig, being then brought to him by Sir Henry Vane and Mr. Oliver Cromwell."
The " root and branch" bill never got farther than committee, but its introduction further accentuated the division in the popular party. A section, headed by Hyde and Lord Falkland, severed them-selves definitely from their former friends. Naturally conservative in temper, they were satisfied with the reforms already achieved, and were more willing to trust the King with the constitution than Parliament with the Church. Before the end of the session, Hyde was in communication with the King, and a party of constitutional Royalists based on the defence of the Church was in process of formation. Charles was equally determined to maintain the Church, and full of schemes for regaining his lost power. The prospect of obtaining support in the House of Commons itself increased his confidence of ultimate